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From sine Ladies’ isainibil, 
ANGLING; 
Or, the Story of a Country Girl. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITIL. | 
(Concluded. ] 
Tue summer passed away, and the glorious | 
autumn with its rich, sad livery, had deepened , 
into winter. Jane thought time had never pas. | 
sed so slowly, but she soon discovered, that to 
happy, was tobe employed, and she busied 
herself about the affairs of the little household | 
with great diligence; and redoubled her atten-| 
tions to her sickly, fretful relative, whose de. 
mands scemed always to grow with indulgence. | 
Jane never complained—never moved as if weary, | 
and the neighbors wondered at the paticnce and | 
vigilance of the good girl. 
At length, as the spring, with its buds and ||, 
blossoms appeared, the labors of Jane for her, 
grandparent, closed. She was lain to rest in the 


little grave-yard close to the door of the church, 
where reposed the companions of her earlier days, 


each with a stone of slate, ornamented with a 


death’s head and other devices, and bearing the 
name and age. 

She had been the only friend of the orphan- 
virl, and now she felt utterly desolate and alone. | 
Time hung heavy upon her, and the little low, 
house was now closed and abandoned. ‘The 
grounds were appropriated by an uncle of Jane's, 
who took her into his house for a few days with | 
a cold ungracious air, and then told her roughly 
she must go out to service. Jane might have 
taken a school, but this same uncle was one of the 
committee, and careful to secure the situation 
for his own daughter 

Jane knew it would be impossible to procure 
a situation as domestic in a place where every 
family did its own work, and so one morning 
when a neighbor was ready to go to Portland 
witha load of marketing, she appeared witha 
small bundle of clothes, her little all in this world, 
and begged a ride down in his wagon. ‘The 
good-natured farmer not only carried her free of 
all expense, but furnished her a lunch from his 


ts’”’ 


own box of  dough-nuts” and cheese, and even 
purchased her a tumbler of cider at one of the 
little taverns at which he stopped to water hi: 
horses, 

Portland was much larger than Jane had expect- 
ed to find it; she had read it contained fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, but she had formed no 

ery definite idea as to how many houses it would 
ke to hold so many people. She wus bewilder 

i, too, at the noise and tumult in the strect 

| wondered how they could ever cell co many 


d. as sh caw p led in the long range: of shep: 


c ce 


|Mrs. Liscom. She at length succeeded in find- 


piece of elegance—a large white cape, and a 


the schooner Nancy, appeared much more sub. 


{| 


, can stick; the children sleep four in a bed; you} 


She inquired of a great many, who seemed 
never to have heard of sucha woman as her cousin, 


‘ing her, but she certainly didn’t live in one of the 
\finest houses as she had expected; for her im- 
pressions of Mrs. Liscom were those she had 
formed of her when quite a child, upon a visit of 
her cousin’s in the country. She recollected her 


as very independent, and important in her man. 
ners, and had therefore concluded she must be a 
lady of some consequence in Portland. She was 
dressed at that time, in a lilac-colored canton- 


\jerape dress, which was then considered a great}, 


great many bows of light ribbon upon her head. 
Her cousin looked a great deal older than she 
had expected, and not half as genteel. She was 
brown and large, and hada whole house full of 
noisy, quarrelsome children, which she ruled with 
the opposite of the law of love. Her husband 





Captain Liscom, part owner, and commander of 


missive than any of the children. 
* So you've come cous’ning,” said Mrs. Lis-| 
com, ‘and want to stay till you can get a place | 





to hire out. Now, my house is just as fall as it 


wmight siay here a month, and then not Ay a 


place, girls are so plenty, and wages so low.’ 


Janc’s lips quivered, but she dared not trust! 
jherself to speak. 

“Tl tell you what it is,” said the Captain, | 
coming in to the relief of both parties, ** galls is very | 


searee in New-York. Tl tell you what, you rd 
ibetter go there,Jane. Dll give you your passage | 





for nothing, for’t’ll come upon the owners, (tip-| 


ping a wink to his wife,) and you can stay on 
board till you get a place.’ 

“ That's the best thing you ever said, John ;} 
| 
| or . , | 
lmorrow; vou’d better go; ’twill be the making 
. 
of you.” 


| 
you'd better go Jane; the schooner’ll sail to.| 
' 
1 } 
' 
| 
| 


| Jane’s face brightened with one of its former 
smiles, and she assented at onee. She knew | 





nothing of the world, and faney had presented a 


be autiful, but shadowy pieture, in which George | 
| Lewis , her adopted brother, certainly stood in| 


re ge “f upon the fore ground. 


a 


| ™ > will say nothing of the selfish indifference 
lof ian who thus launched an orphan chi ld} 
| 

ji pon the great world to encounter its perils and| 
| 


te —_ ations alone; enough for us that it was} 


| 
The passage was short and pleasant, and Jane 
with youthful spirits and fine alth, enjoyed | 
every moment of it. Captain Liscom, ower 
from his better half, was really a smart and kin 
lhearted man, and proved himself attentive seithe 
leomfort of his young passenger. When che left 


i thy hy Norge ar h of » mlac ¢ h actually put 


'a fifty cent picce into her hand, that she might 
‘purchase a‘ mouthful” in case she grew faint. He 
/went as far as Broadway with her, and. Jane 
{thought she could remember the streets, and 
find her way back to the vessel. 
Until she reached Broadway, Jane had not 
\realized that New-York was any larger than 
|Portland; but this broad, interminable street, 
with its jostling population—its Babel of sounds, 
its omnibusses, end vehicles of every description, 
superadded to the crics of cartmen, and all kinds 
‘of venders, produced a confusion of sights and 
sounds that struck a dread almost amounting to 
terror, into the heart of the lone girl. She felt 
doubly desolate amidst this wilderness of human 
‘beings, all strange and unsympathizing with her- 
‘self, and jostling rudely by her, or staring famil- 
iarly into her anxious face. 
lt was long before she could summon resolu. 
tion to ascend the steps of one of the fine-luoking 
houses to tellhererrand. There was no knocker, 
and she nearly bruised the skin from her fingers 
in trying to make them hear from the inside. 
** Pull the bell, gall,” said a rough voice, but 
Jane didn’t know he spoke to her. Why don’t 


\ you pull the bell?” said another parser by. A 


new thought struck our heroine; she stepped 
) back and looked all about the house, but no bell 
was visible. She was about to give up in de- 
spair, when a quiet-looking lad, with books under 
his arm, observing her dilemma, ran up the steps 
and gave a sinall knob a short pull, saying, 
“That is the way, Miss.” 

A slatternly Irish girl soon made her appear- 
ance, and to Jane’s inquiring, answered, * No, 
indade,” and instantly closed the door. 

Jane recollected next time to pull the bell in. 
stead of using her knuckles, and also to inquire 
for the lady of the house, as she had been direet- 
ed by Captain Liscom, “ or,” as he said, “ the 
servants would send her away without inform. 
inw their mistress, lest they should lose their own 
places.” 

She was ushered into a large, elegantly-fur- 
nished room, so entirely different from any she had 
ever seen before, that she was quite bewildered. 
To add to her embarrassment, the lady in whose 
presence she stood was certainly handsome, but 
tallandstern. A fashionable-dressed young lady 
sat with unsuppressed tittering upon the sofa. 

** What do you want, child,” asked the stern- 
looking lady 

Jane’s mouth was so dry, that she tried two or 
three times before she could bring out a word, 
and then she could scarce speak above a whisper. 

‘You are too mealy-mouthed by a great 
deal.” 

Jane felt es if rhe should suffocate, and dropped 


unbidden upon a chair. At this mement che 


ard a voice mm the hall crv me trifline er. 
f 2 oY 
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ders, and, as the poor girl recognized its familiar), He approached her, and made some inquirics as ‘* A precious rascal you are, to send a child 


tones, she started from her chair and looked to.| to her health, at the same time he parted the 
wards the door. || curls familiarly from her forehead. 


The lady rang the bell violently.“ I sce how |) 


it is, [ see how it is; a pretty piece of impudence 


it all meant, a pert-looking serving-man was lead- 
ing her to the door, and turned her into the street. | 
Jane was faint and tired, and too much stupi- |, 


for all the bright visions of other times were | 


} 


fading from her faney, and existence began to | 


the sense of her friendlessness and poverty press | 
upon her, and contrast with the affluence of | 
came to her heart as she remembered the earnest \ 
appeal of George that, when she should know | 
more of the world, she would forgive him—that} 
she would think of him as a brother. 


until she saw him—how beautiful the whole | turned pale and trembled, he continued—* Now 
world had looked to her, and thought of her pre- |) don’t be seared, child I wouldn’t harm a hair of 
sent misery, and the tears came to her eyes, and |) your head. 


. ; 
brought back again the gentleness of her heart, 
and full forgiveness for George Lewis. {| 


sauntered along, unknowing which way she went \ 


coarse woman. Jane’s heart was touched by! 
the unwonted tone of kindness, and her tears 
flowed faster than ever. 

** I was thinking how lonely Iam here in this 
great place without a single friend.” 

* Poor child, you look ill, and sad enough; | 
go with me, and I willbe your friend till you find 
a better.” 

The old woman began to look quite agrecable 
tothe friendless girl, and she followed her into 
a large, fine Jooking house, with her heart brim 
fall of gratitude. She partook of some refresh- 
ments, the old lady being all the time profuse in 
her expressions of attachment, and praises of her 
beauty, ete. Then Jane was shown into a hand- 
some reoin where a girl arranged her hair, and 
presented her an elegantly-wrought pocket-hand- 
kerchicf, with lace quilled upon the edye, and | 
looking, as Jane thought, altogether too fine for | 
use; indeed, she thought, it designed for her 
neck till informed to the contrary; and the girl 
laughed and clapped hier hands with merriment, 
the mistake was so odd and unaccountable. 
She might have exclaimed, in the words of 
the Dodger, in Oliver ‘Twist, * My eyes how 
green.” 

She was Icft alone when all was arran-red, t 
rest awhile upon the sofa; and this sudden turn 
of good fortune, this unexpected kindness froma 
stranger, brought tears to her cyes, and called 


forth a low, fervent prayer for blessings upon th 


household. Her thoughts grew indistinet and 
the fatigued girl forgot all anxieties in a sound 
sleep. 

When she awoke, the room was lighted for 


the evening, and she found 


ome k ud ha 14 


had placed the cushions be neath he: 


h ad, ante 


spread a rich shawl over her fect, She started 
atobserving a gentlcman read ng by the table 


Jane was a little startled, and yet, there was 
an appearance of honest frankness about him, 
really; and before Jane could understand what || that won upon her confidence. She supposed, 
too, that he might be the son of her benefactress, 
and w'shed to treat her as a sister. 


upon her shoulder. 


Jane shrank from him with real apprehension, 
look like a dull, dreary blank. So strongly did ||and her fine brow contracted with anxiety. 

** Don’t call me so, sir; don’tsay any thing to 
turn the head of a poor girl, any more than you 
George Lewis, that a strange bitterness of fecling | would have it said to a sister.” 


I only want to keep all out. 
know where you are? 
* Oh, no; they have been very kind to me 
While these feelings passed over her, she had ‘land have promised to befrienc 
* Yes, as the wolf befriends the lamb, or the 
when she felt a hand laid lightly upon her) cat the trembling mouse.” He whispered some. 
shoulder. \|thing which Jane certainly didn’t understand, 
‘What is the matter, dear,” asked a fat, | but which convineed her she mustn’t stay where 
* What shall Ido?) Where shali Igo?” 
after making seme inquiries as to her history. 
Jane looked up through her tears, and read his 
face for aninstant. It certainly was one to be 
She then laid her hand in his, saying, 
* Twill go with you, for IT know you haven't 
the heart to wrong a desolate 
** No, hang meif Lhave. You'll make a bet- 
ter man of ine, Jane; your innocent ways will go 
form me than a hundred 
* He took upthe rich shawl, and was about to 
throw it over the shoulders 


handkerchief, either. 
mind, it’s only spoiling the Eeyp- 
* It wouldn't be right,” said Jane, firmly, and 
she put on her little shewl and bonne t, and wave 


her hand to her protector. 


lle opene d the doors 


Liscom—schooncr Naneyv—Fulton 
» stranger to hiimes 


land-lubber as 


inight have had a 


find a place without farth: 


like this, backing and filling in this great city, 
Jin search of a place! Ift hadn’t been for me, 
you'd never laid hand on her again.” 

Liscom tricd to explain, and so did Jane, but 
he would not listen to a word of apology. He 
used a reasonable number of nautical anathemas 
which the reader will doubtless spare the repeti- 


“Have you slept well, my pretty girl,” and) tion, and wound upby telling him he was “ worse 
fied to fecl the indignity; she was weary of life, | he seated himself beside her, and laid his hand 


than a heathen, or an infidel.” 

He took a bill from his pocket-book, and pre. 
senting it to Jane, said, ** Now, Jane, will you 
not give me one kiss to pay for what I have done 
for you ?” 

Jane laid her hand and the bill upon the broad 
palm of the sailor, while her look spoke volumes 


The stranger cyed her a moment with sur.) of gratitude, and maidenly dignity. 


prise, but Jane’s innocent face could not wellbe | “ You are right, girl, right. I would have my 
misconstrued. ‘ No, hang me if I will,” he re.| sister do just so;” and he drew his rough hand 
/plied, at the same time rising, and turning the 
Then she remembered how happy she had been | key of the door. Then observing that Jane had 


across his eyes; “ but you must take the bill— 
you—” 

** No, no, I shall not need it. I shall be grate- 
ful to you, sir, as long as I live, and every day, 
and twice a day, I shall pray for the blessing of 
God upon you; and if we never meet again in 
this world, we shall meet in Heaven.” 

Jane said all this with real pathos of manner, 
the tears springing to her fine eyes. 


“If Lever get there, Jane, it will be through 


your prayers then, for [have been wicked enough 
Hang me, you make me ery just as my poor 
mother used to, when she told me all about 

| Heaven, and the judgment, and such things 
She died a long time ago, and I’ve had nobody 
to pray for me since.” 

* T willalways,” said Jane, carnestly. 

The stranger took a small pin in the form of 
an anchor from his bosom, and presented it to 
Jane, saying, * You must take this, Jane, and 
keep it for my sake; and now give me one curl 
from your head, Jane, and when I look upon it, 
I shall think of you, and think I have done one 
good thing in my life, and that you may be pray 
ing for me, and it may be, Jane, I shall pray for 
myself.” 

Jane did as she was desired, hardly able to se: 
through her tears, and as the kind sailor de part 
ed, he muttered something about his eyes and 
the fog. 

After this, Liscom went out with Jane two or: 
three times, but they had no references, and the 
cil was altogether too pretty to escape suspicion. 
He was ready for his return voyage, and yet 
Jane was unprovided witha placc. What could 
he do? He knew better than to carry her hom: 

again to his wife, beside s, he could not think ot 


giving her another passage ; he had done all that 


duty could require, and really wished the girl off 


his hands one way or another; his sympa thie “, 
, had greatly declined from the time that she 
refused to take the money proflered by the strang 
er. He could conecive of no reason why she 
should decline it. The schooner was now entire 
ly ready for sea, and he told Jane she had better 
try once morc, and if she didn’t get a place * th 
nee must be in it.” 


Jane had mad applic ations for the situation 


ol teacher, scamstress or domestic, but without 
HECERS, Ih weather wa: erowine warm, and 
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tions and receiving rebuffs, till nearly exhausted,') ‘ Oh, ma’am, you will think better than that 


and feeling all the time like a guilty thing, so 
many significant glances had been exchanged, 
and so many cruel observations made in the pres- 
ence of the poor girl. 

She wandered on till the buildings grew thin) 
and scattered, and the bright Hudson might be | 
seen sparkling in the sun-light. ‘Then came the } 
thoughts of home, andthe beautiful Sebago. She) 
wondered at her own wild project in seeking a 
home in the midst of strangers, but tears were |! 
useless now, and she summoned all her energy} 
to bear the load of misery that began to press: 
upon her heart. 

She ascended the steps of a stern-looking brick | 
house in Greenwich street. ‘The door was open- | 
ed by a vulgar-looking man, with a blear eye, a} 
red face, and very narrow forehead. She was! 
certain he must be a servant,anda drinking one, | 
too. ‘To herrequest that she might see the lady! 
of the house, he answered, “ Yes,” grufily, but 
without stirring to let her pass. 

Jane glanced into the hall, and saw a stout,’ 


red-faced woman peering out, curious to know 


who was at the door. 

“Come in,” said the man, stepping back a 
bit, and the woman retreated into a room at the 
end of the hall. Jane took the same direction, | 
and told her errand to the stout woman, looking | 


into her face, that she might escape the stare of 


the man, who had followed her in. 

** Where are your references /” 

“ Thaven’t any. 1 didn’t know it would be 
necessary till I came to this place.” 

**No references! where can you have lived 
then ?” 

‘¢ Nowhere in New-York. Teame from Maine.” 

*“* What is your name ?” 

Jane, timid and child as she was, felt they had 
no right to question her in this cold, heartless 
manner, and summoning all her resolution, she 
said— 

“ You haven't said, as yet, ma’am, that you 
wish to hire a girl.” 

* We don’t want one without name or refer- 
ence,” said the man, who seemed to enjoy the 
scene vastly. 

Jane spoke with real dignity ; “ Lama strang- 
erin your city, with no one to explain your cus. 
toms. Lam sorry [ have troubled you.” She 
was moving to the door when the man planted 
himself before her. 

** So, then, you're ashamed to tell you name, 
miss ?” 

Jane’s check glowed with indignation. ‘ No, 
sir, Lam not ashamed to tell my name, but if you 
don’t wish to employ me, I don’t know what is 
your right to ask it.” 

“Pll tell you what it is, miss, this coming foi 
a place without references, and without name, is | 
very suspicious-looking business. I'll tell you 
what, we might take a common giri of the town, 
into our house in that way.” 


Jane colored deeper than ever, and moved to 
the door. ‘* There, miss, I’ve told ‘you what— 


you sce how it is.” He laughed derisively, and 
left the room. 

Jane glanced at the wife of such a brute, and 
thought she could detect a shade of compassion 


even npon her senseless face 


of one of your own sex, I know you will. 1} 
ought not to have come here without friends to 
advise me, but it is too late to repent now. My 
name is Jane Bryant; I should have told it, only 


I thought you had no right to question ime, un-, 


less you wished to employ me.” 

** No, Lam in no want of a servant, and you 
will hardly procure a situation here, unless you 
have references.” 

It was nuw nearly night; the street lamps 
vere being lighted, and the girl felt doubly deso- 
late as she met group after group of young girls 
with gay faces and merry tones, returning to 
cheerful homes and loving friends. She longed 
for a companion even in misery. She saw a 


child of perhaps ten years, weeping upon the 


steps of a house in a miserable-looking neighbor- 


hood. Jane instinctively drew towards her. 
The child wiped its eyes with a ragged apron, 
and glanced witha shy look at the young strang- 


ler; but it read sympathy and kindness in the 


sweet face, and a warrant for more tears; so the 
two girls wept together, companions ip sorrow, 
though ienorant of the grief of each other. 

“* What is the matier, that you weep,” asked 
Jane. 

‘“* My mother beat me, and put me out doors.” 


“ee 


Perhaps you have been a naughty child. 
But then you have a mother and a home! how 


happy you might be! Never ery when you have 


|}ahome to goto. You have enouch to thank 


God for, every day that you live. A home and 
a mother! Goin, child, and love and obey her, 
and you can’t be unhappy.” 

The child stared at her with open mouth. 
* Tlave you been naughty, too, and saucy ; and 
las your mother put you out ?” 

“Oh, no, no, child, [ have no mother, no 
home. I couldn't weep if I had.” 

The child put her head in her lap and now 
wept for the poor forlorn stranger. ‘* My moth- 
er beats me every day, but I won’t be saney any 
more. Iwill do what she bids me, and try to be 


; 


a better girl. Do you think I should be happy 


then?” 

* LT know you will; and when you fecl angry 
and disobedient, think of me, with no home, and 
no mother.” 

Jane had walked some distanee down the 


street, when she felt some one pull her d 


rcss 
from behind. She turned, and the little girl, al! 
out of breath, was close to her. 

“fy 


part of my supper, and half the straw that I sleep 


ou will go home with me, you shall have 


on; ‘tis nice and clean, and my mother shall 
be your mother. She wouldn't beat you, I’m 
sure she wouldn’t.” 


Jane couldn’t speak for weeping, and she 


thought, ** It is the poor only, that know how to 
feel for each other.” She promi: ed the child shi 
would come back if she didn’t find a place, and 


paried from her with real sorrow. 


The night grew dark and windy—the shops 


| blazed with light, and the lamps in long vistas 


made the streets look like fairyland. Poor Jane 


had no eye for cither beauty or splendor. Sh 


felt chilled to the heart, and wondered if th 
wide world contained one other being as desolate 


as herself. She had gone from street to street 


’ 


ee ——_— 


‘till quite bewildered, and she knew not which 


way to turn. 

She was near the Washington Parade-Ground, 
and heard the creek and slam of the gates, as 
people went in and out with busy feet, and the 
sound of the watchmen’s staff upon the pave. 


‘The great multitude about her had a community 


of interest ; they were appendages to the great 


‘city in which she was fricndless and alone. 


She wished she had gone home with the kind- 
hearted child, who so gencrously proffered her 
little all; for she knew Captain Liscom would 
leave her with little seruple, and she shuddered 
as the thou¢ht of beggary and death—death in 
the midst of strangers passed like some grim 
spectre before her. Her limbs treinbled, and she 
sat down upon the steps of one of the houses in 
Washington Place to rest just for a moment. 
She crew frightened at the vague indistinctness 
of her own thoughts and pereeptions. ‘The light 
upon Parade-Ground looked more magical than 
ever, and flashed and commingled in a thousand 
fantastic forms. She had fallen asleep. 
” ” * « * * 

George Lewis and a friend were returning 
from a fashionable party in earnest conversation. 

“T sce how it is, Lewis, you are fairly in love ; 
and sucha love! a brown-skinned country girl, 
with a foot like a shovel—who tells about our 


‘‘ haouse,” and eats pudding and milk with a 


big spoon! Faueh !” 


Lewiscrimsoned. How you will rattle, Frank : 
I have said nothing of the kind. Lam going 
upon an angling excursion, but I do most cer- 
tainly hope to sce the pretty girl into the bar- 
vain. 

“No doubt, no doubt; I understand it all. 
This Amaryl!lis has become the exquisite Dul- 
cinea of your imagination ; but spare your friends, 
George; their eyes are not adapted to your 
glasses. A barefooted country girl! your taste 
is unquestionable.” 

“ Have done your bantering, Frank; I feel 


really guilty while discussing the poor girl in this 


* Exquisite, Lewis; Ihave mistook: she is 
some renowned princess in disguise. [long for 
the denouement; pardon me, T mistook the ele. 
gant (he could not think of a term) for a country 
girl paddling in a mud-puddie.” 

George’s eye kindled, and his cheek flushed. 
lic certainly looked a little angry. His giddy 
companion laughed immoderately. ‘ Why, you 
mean to fling down the gauntlet in behalf of 
this immaculate Rusticiana, but pardon me, I 
can’t fight; no, excuse me.” 

* Frank,” said Lewis, “ be scrious one mo 
ment, if the nature is in you. Now, I hold, that 
the name of a delicate woman is not to be lightly 
bandied in senseless jesting. No matter what 
may be her condition, her virtues may ennoble it 
Refinement is not inherent in any one class; it 
may be found with the humblest maiden, with 
nature alone for her tutor. Truth and affec 
tion are worth more thanall the blandishments of 

** Quite a homily, upon my word. Your cace 
is desperate, Lewis. But seriously, this business 


is like to affect you more then you are aware 


You respect the girl—love her even, but you 


oad 


> 


ain, 


<2 
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cannot have thought of making her your wife— 


you can’t be so mad. A girl with no connex- 
ions to sit side by side with your proud mother, 
George. She would disown you, and all the ex- 
clusives in Broadway or elsewhere, would turn 
up the nose at the poor girl, and depend upon it, 
you'd find it a bad job every way. I shudder to 
think of the thing-” 

It was George's turn to laugh. “ Really, 
Frank, you have drawn a most dolorous picture. 
But no fears; I am not yet prepared to make 
so desperate a plunge, though I confess to have 
thought of the thing But on one point J am de- 
cided, that is never to marry one of these autom- 
atons of fashion. My wife imust have a soul; 
she must live for me, and I for her, aid not for a 


host of fools that have been stretched upon the | 


Procrustean bedstead of fashion.” 

They had just turned into Washington Place, 
when they were arrested by the harsh voice of a 
watchman. 

“Come Dovey, off to the watch-house ; you'll 
be taking a cold here.” 


A young female attempted to rush by them, 


but the watch had her fast 
“ No flurrying, dear, *twont do no good, so be 
quiet ; we’re used to sich birds.” 


“Oh, sir, where do you mean to carry me?” 
: } 
The light fell 


she cried, with clasped hands. 
upon her face and revealed that of Jane Bryant. 
* Jane, Jane, can it be you,” exclaimed Lewis, 


flinging off the watch. She held out both hands, | ine sister, and I must not, cannot be the cause of 


and nearly fell upon the pavement. It must be 
remembered that she was not only suffering from 
mental excitement, but was also faint for want 
of food. 

A carriage was procured, and to the inquiry 
of Frank where he intended to carry her, Lewis 
replied, “* ‘T’o my mother’s.” 

* Oh, no, no, she will spurn me from her door ; 
let me go any where, George, into any hovel just 


to die. I feel that I shall die, and I would not 
trouble any one. Oh, what a foolish girl I have 
been! But [have no friend in the world but 


you, George.” 
Lewis pressed the weeping girl to his bosom, 
and even Frank was affected. 


Mrs. Lewis was alone, engaged in a book of 


devotion, when the door opened and her son en- 
tered with Jane. A single glance told the poor 
girl she had been in that very room before, and 
the impulse of her own impassioned heart prompt- 
ed the very best thing she could have done. She 
threw herself at the fect of the lady with pale 
cheek and clasped hands. 

*“ Oh, ma’am, you once turned me from your 
door. I didn’t know what for; indeed, I am 
poor and fricndless, but nothing for which to 
blush. Let ine work for you, let me die in your 
garret, but don’t turn me out into this great, 
wicked city, where every one looks stern upon 
me.” 

The tears gushed from her eyes, and she fell 
forward at the feet of the haughty woman. 
Mrs. Lewis glanced sternly and reproachfally at 
her son as he raised Jane from the floor and laid 
her upon the sofa, imprinting a kiss upon hei 
pale brow. 

** George Lewis, I didn’t expect this of you, 


much less that iny own house—” 


* Stop, mother, I beseech you, 
yinnocent asa babe. You have heard me speak 
of her since my visit to Maine. Let me entreat, 
as you value my peace of mind, that you will 
treat heras a child. 
“ This from you, George ; and to me! take a 
servant from the street-—a—I don’t know what, 
_ and treat her like a child! 
strangely forget yourself.” 


George Lewis, you 


* Mother, mother, these suspicions are un- 
worthy of yourself and unjust to me, to say noth- 
ing of the wrong to that friendless girl.” 
| ‘Phe tears had been swelling from beneath the 
lids of Jane, and she now arose from the sofa, 
for a new power awoke within her, such as she 
had not felt before. 

“What am I, that I should be the cause of 
discord between parent and child! Rather let 
me have perished in the street. I will go, lady, 
and the Father of the fatherless will protect me.” 

The proud woman moved not or spoke. 

** Mother, would you, can you be so inhuman ?” 
said George, roused toa goodly portion of his 
mother’s own spirit. If that girl goes, she 
| goes not alone, and should Lever return, I re- 
turn not alone.” 

A bitter smile played over the face of the 
mother. “ I have seen that look before now, 
boy; it has small terrors for me.” 
| “ Oh, George, George, it is your mother,” 
said Jane, ina pleading tone. ‘ Youonce called 
| unkindness between parentand child. If I leave 
your house, ma’am, Lhave nowhere to go. I 
, must starve or beg in the streets. IT will not be 
_burdensome ; is there nothing I can do for you, 
‘that I may earn cnough to return to iy own 
‘home? ‘There are many things I can do, and 
I withal beside, ma’am, I will be more than servant 
‘to you; I will watch beside you in sickness, and 
might become a humble friend to cheer you in 
‘loneliness; and oh, ma’am, I shall be grateful fer 
| the slightest look of kindness.” 

The stern woman's lip quivered at this simple 


} 


,tone and look with which it was uttered. Per- 
haps, too, she might have felt how often she met 
“greeting where no kindness is,” and longed 
for one sincere friend—for one who should be to 
her as a daughter. 
George saw the effect of Janc’s simple elo- 
quence, and forebore to interrupt it. 
Mrs. Lewis. “ ] 
must hear your story, Jane, and then we will se 
| What can be done for you.” 


*“ Be seated, child,” said 


Jane’s cheek often changed from red to pak 
as she narrated the story of her sorrows, her suf- 
ferings, and dangers. When she told of the kind, 
worthy sailor, and showed the litile pin in the 
forin of an anchor, Mrs. Lewis actually shed 
tears, and George, through the whole, ke pt his 
face buried in his handkerchief. 
not without its effect. 
much softened, and spoke with a degree of ten- 
derness totally unexpected. 

| ‘* Jane, if I should take you for my litth 
friend, you wouldn't have any thing to say to the 
servants, except to call upon them toattend you.” 

“IT would do just as you bid me, ma’am. 1 
shouldn’t wish to be 


! ‘ 
trouvlesome.,’ 


This child is’ 


‘appeal, for she felt its truth, and the pathos of 


Hler story was! 
Mrs. Lewis was evidentlv | 


Mrs. Lewis shook her head and contracted 
‘her brow. ‘ Well, Jane, you will keep your 
room to-morrow, and we will see what can be 
done for you.” 

| Jane shrank from this galling kind of depend 
enee. ‘ Let me be with youasa servant, ma’am. 
I shall be less dependent, and—and wound your 
pride less.” 

“No, no, Jane, Ican do better for you. I 

must do better for you ; you can be my compan. 
| ion and friend, I see you can; I see you can be 
! trusted.” Jane burst into tears, and George, the 
ever calm, quiet George, threw himself upon his 
| mother’s bosom and wept, he had become so like 
a boy again. 

It was surprising to see how readily Jane 
adopted the manners of the society inte which 
she was thrown; we mean the polish of it; for 
‘she never lost any thing of her original truth and 
simplicity. She had only the accomplishments 
| of polite society to acquire, and to a mind like 

hers, these were but playthings. As the friend 
and youthful companion of Mrs. Lewis, she was 
weleomed every 


those whe 


might have disputed her claims upon any other 


where—even by 


| ground. 

It did cost Mrs. Lewis many a pang of pride 
to observe the every-day increasing attachment 
of her son for the poor orphan-girl, gentle and lov- 
ing asshe was, and dear as she had become even 
to her own heart. We need not say how often 

Jane wept in seeret over her hopeless love, nor 
how the native dignity and delicacy of her mind 
taught her to avoid every thing like sanctioning 
an attachment so repugnant to the feelings of her 
benefactress. 

She was sitting alone in her room, her head 
bowed upon her hands, and her face bathed in 
tears, when Mrs, Lewis knocked and entered. 

** Oh, Lam so glad you have come,” said Jane, 
rising to meet her. ‘ L wasirying to go to yom 


room, but I couldn't. [ must leave you, my 


only friend; let me return to Maine.” She 
spoke rapidly, as fearful she should not say it if 
she made a single pause. 

“ Why is this, Jane; are you not happy with 
me? Why do you wish to leave me ?” 

Jane felt that all must be told, and yet how 
tell of that which calleth the ready blood to the 
check of the maiden 


as often as the secret is 
pressed home to her heart even in solitude ! 
Mrs. kindly, “is it 


George of whom you would speak? Do you 


yee 


* Jane,” said Lewis, 
love him, my child 

* Oh, madam, when a child upon the banks of 
the Sebago, I might have dreamed of such a 
ijthing. Twas ignorant then of the distinctions of 


jsocicty, of the omnipotence of wealth.” 


* And youhave taught me, Jane, to disregard 


| these disiinctions; you have taught me the 


value of the affcetions—the wealth to be found 
ina sineere, gentle, and loving heart. Jane, for 
the two years you have been with me, you have 
been more than a daughter to me; be one in 
reality. My son loves you, Jane ;” and she 
drew the blushing girl to her bosom. 
* * * » * * 
Tne next summer the keeper of a little tavern, 


fupon the Sebago, was thrown into great conster- 


| nation by the arrival of a plain, clegant carriage, 
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and span of horves. 
great diligence after a very elegant lady, accom. 
panied by a gentleman, who might be seen on 
every fine day, angling in the clear waters of the 
beautiful lake. Conjecture was upon tip-toe, 
until one, more keen-sighted than the rest, de- 


clared it as his sober opinion, that the lady was_ 


no other than the pretty Jane Bryant, whose 
fate had been such a mystery; his penetration 
could be explained only from the circumstance 
of his onee having been an admirer of the unfor- 
tunate girl. 

Mystification was now at an end. Jane visit- 
ed the old haunts of her childhood with undi- 
minished zest, and gathered wild flowers in the 
very spots where she and her lover had gathered 
them years before ; not forgetting the little brook 


where occurred the tragedy of the worn shoe. | 


She had lost nothing of her early simplicity, her 
vivacity, and loye for the beautiful in nature, 
with the refinements of polished life; and Jane 


Bryant, now Mrs. Lewis, was, by universal ac. | 


claim, pronounced by her former associates, a 
** perfeet lady.” 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 





For the Rural Repository. 
THE SEASONS. 
BY MISS MARY ANN DODD. 
I nenenp a youthful maiden with floating tres. 
ses, a smiling lip, and a blue, tearful eye. ‘The 
streams broke from their icy fetters and flowed 


singing at her feet; soft emerald verdure and 


early flowers sprang up in her pathway, and) 


many minstrels tuned their harps in’ her praise. 
It was Spring !—she came on a mission from 
Him, “* who covereth the heaven with clouds, 


who prepareth the rain for the earth, who mak. | 


eth grass to grow upon the mountains ;” and hav. 
ing fulfilled his behest, with her tears and smiles 
she departed. 

Then appeared her glorious sister, with her 


golden robes and flashing eye. She received the 


homage of all lovely things: fruit and flowers, | 


sunshine and roses, joy and melody, were gifts 
brought in profusion to her altar: and I said, * oh 
would that Summer might remain with us al- 


ways!” but while I said it she passed away. 


A matron followed with wheat-crowned brow, 


and sober glances. ‘The blushing fruit, and 


golden grain, were hers. The reaper sang amid 
his toil, and bound up the sheaves with gladness, 
Our garners were full to overtlowing, and we 
said in our gratitude * the Lord hath done great 
Thine, Au- 


tuma, were the still dreamy hours and the gor- 


things for us whercof we are glad.” 


rcous sunsets; the pl asant rambles and sweet 
though melancholy reveries; the lessons of fading 
heauty and ofsure decay. ‘Thy presence was con- 
genial to my spirit : L saw thee depart with regret. 
Thine is an icy reign, oh Winter! sage of the 
silver locks! 
and unlovely. ‘There is beauty in thy deep blur 
skies and snowy robes, thy starry nighis and 
cloudless mornings, thy glittering ice and fairy 
frost-work. ‘There is health in thy bracing air, 
and happiness by thy cheerful firesides where 
contentment reigns and all is harmony and peace 


There is J rv for the eehoolboy VO oe forti 





and yet thy days are not all dark 


,pond; and the merry laugh of the skater rings 


The villagers stared with) when his task is finished, to skim the frozen | 


| through the still air of thy moonlight nights, as) 


he glides over the surface of some glassy stream. | 


Beautiful is the work of thy frost-spirits, whose |,and lamentations, must have been a solemn 


invisible and inysterious fingers weave a drapery | 


which no art can imitate. 
‘in the early morning. Belrold every object, from 
the lofty tree to the lowly shrub robed in a bridal 
garment, which the clear-rising sun, with the 
skill of an alchymist, is turning into gold and sil- 
ver, and gleaming gems, 


Gaze upon the erystal 


Go out into the forest | 


rising youth—alike the old and the young, whose 
mind he had ameliorated, and filled with pure 
and exalting preeepts—to see them all wearing 


the habiliments of mourning, and uttering sighs 


scene, and fraught with the happiest results. 
The theatre, when managed aright, and devo- 

ted toa good purpose, is—what it was originally 

designed to be—a blessing to mankind. The 


_ observation of Chesterfield on this point is beauti- 


columns, and diamond arches, of those night- 


built palaces, and say if any other scason can’ 


what is the present state of the drama? 


. . o ° } . . rT . 
furnish so wonderful, so enchanting a scene. | lost its primitive virtues. 


‘Then while there is health, and happiness, and | 


beauty in winter, let us enjoy it without finding 
fault with the cold and storms: let us be grate- 
ful to Him who controls the changing seasons ; 


““who giveth seed time and harvest;” * who! 


sendeth snow like wool: who seattereth the 
hoar-frost like ashes.” 


Hartford, December 26, 1839. 


For the Rural Repository. 


THE DRAMA. 

Mvcuas we may talk of the refinement and 
taste of the age, so far as theatrical entertain- 
ments are concerned, we have but little reason 
to boast. Comparing the stage now with what 
| it was inits primal days, and we have indeed oc- 
Could A%s- 
chylus, the * father of the drama,” now witness 


easion to blush at its degeneracy. 
the insipid and sickly performances which are 
frequently exhibited—to scason sound seise,—I 
imagine he would be ashamed to acknowledge 
the parentage of that child whose infancy he so 
tenderly and assiduously nourished. When those 
early masters of the tragic art, Sophocles, Eu- 
ripides, and Aristophanes, were among the cher- 
_ishers of its youth, and the guardians of its mor- 
als, it was truly the schoolmaster of virtue. It 
portrayed the noble qualities of the human heart, 
honor, fidelity, bravery, patriotism, and the like, 
and excited the author of commendable actions 
to still more glorious deeds. 

Imagination can picture even now, the throng. 
ed multitudes, listening with rapture to the golden 
precepts as they fell from the lips of the actor, 
, and see their bosoms swell with gratulation at 

the mimic triumphs of the great and good, or 
the fall of the cowardly and vicious. As the 
writings of the early dramatists breathed a noble 


and an exalting spirit, that class of authors was 


regarded, with much propricty, as the high priests || 


oflearning ; andas they poured forth their sacred 


libations at her shrine, the people, inspired with 


love towards them for their divine ministrations,; 


were ever ready to render them the highest hom- 


age. ‘They were devoutly reverenced while |) 


living, and at their death the whole nation, by 
deeree, and more, perhaps, from the natural im. 


What 


pulse of their heart, mourned their loss. 


an cnnobling scene, to view a nation weeping at! 


the deccase of a public teacher! ‘lo see th 
brave warrior whose intrepidity he had aroused 
by his fiery sentiments, and the veteran hero 
whose bosom he had warmed in like manner— 
the religious enthusiast whose feelings he had 


purified and clevated—the awed ftathes 


and the 


ful and correct. ‘ A well-governed stage is an 
ornament to society, an enconrager of wit and 
learning, and a school of refinement.” And 
It has 
It has not that manly 
tone by which it was characterized when the 
“rare Ben Johnson” and the inimitable Shaks- 
peare of England, with a Corneille and Racine of 
France, a Colderon of Spain, and a Metastatio of 
Italy, were among the glittering orbs that irradi. 
ated its firmament. It does not wear that clas- 
sical and majestic mien which was stamped upon 
it by Otway and Dryden, Congreve and Addison, 
and a host of their cotemporaries. 

The dramatic writers of the present day, may 
be more chaste than some of those just mention. 
ed, but they have not their stately dignity of 
style. Love, which is now almost universally 
the subject of dramas, is not so favorable to maj. 
esty and grandeur as many other topics, or else 
writers are not so happy in treating it. The 
tragedy of Cato is not the only one where bean. 
ties have been marred by its introduction. Per- 
formances of this kind are frequently marked by 
tameness, a want of dignity and exaltation; and 
they are the ones which now claim precedence on 
the stage. Love isa laudable, a heaven-born 
passion, and the writer would not be understood 
lo say any thing disparaging toit. Its fitness as 
a theme for dramatic entertainments is the 
question. 

But it is not so much the character and ten- 
dency of the tragedies and comedies which are 
acted these times, as their accompaniments, that 
we should shudder at. Every one knows the 
character of the songs, ete. which are received 
with such ‘ deafening applause ;” and we are 
all aware of the various haunts of vice and de- 
pravity whieh are attached to our theatres, and 
which serve as enticing baits to allure thousands 
of the loveliest youth of our country into the vor- 
tex of eternal rnin! Until these evils are done 
away—until a better taste for theatrical enter- 
tainments is cultivated, and the present sinks of 
pollution and crime are removed, the drama 
must remain a stigma on our national character, 
and we must blush with shame at the superior 


taste of its unchristianized fathers. IL€ 
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Prom the Fitchburg Sentinel. 
MONEY NOT RICHES. 
“| know thee rich, what would’st thou more, 
Of all might Heaven impart? 
I know thee rich in mental lore, 
And doubly rich in wealth of heart.’ 
“On, mother, dear mother!’ cried Mary 
Cleaveland, entering the room much exeited, * if 


we were only rich”—— 


> 
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* Rich, my dear!” returne ad Mrs. Cleaveland, ), aus¢ 


guictly, ** I thought we were very rich.” 

* We rich, mother! Now don’t fun; for I re- 
ally wish I was as rich as Virginia Mason.” 

‘And Mary looked half surprised and half fret- 
ful, either at what her mother said, or something 


else. 


“I was not funning, to use your word, Mary, 


for I certainly think we are rich.” 


|} a coat 


|) it Was 


done, the 


rreat delight of Georre and Mary who 


close by. 


‘* Mary there is another kind of wealth, of | ¢r. 


which IT would speak. 





gent, virtuous and affectionate—are we not rich 


| poo 


lin him? 


» the infant with, till her mother could finish |; 


baby was duly caressed, to the 


t } 
vor 


Your father is intelli- | do."—Here George laughed out-right. 


“ Certainly, then,” said Mr. Cleaveland, with 


. . , 1} . 
she was mending for her husband. When) some surprise. 


“And what shall I have for a treat?” Mary 

continued. 

* Oli you must arrange that with your moth. 
She knows more about such matters than | 

“Why, 
Mary, one would think you were arranging the 

‘affairs of an empire, you look so serious.” 


Mary did not speak, but she looked round on | ** You, my dears, are treasures richer than all } « Mary,” said Mrs. Cleaveland, gravely, * let 


the plain floor, and the old oak chairs and table, 
almost with contempt. 


| the gold and silver jewels on carth. 


Are they not very comfortable, my child, and And we are rich in love for each other.” 
| ** But mother,” said Mary, “ when I spoke of | fect your spirits.” 


all quite clean ?” 
* O yes, mother, but”—— 
** Well, then we are rich in cleanliness.” 
Mary laughed— 
** IT don’t call that riches.” 


*“*T do, Mary and it is a kind that I think Vir. 


ginia Mason is rather poorin. And look at that 
geranium, that you are handling so roughly; is 
it not very beautiful ?—and those delicate shells 
you uncle brought from sea; observe the grace 
of their forms and the perfection of their colors— 
and then think how beauty is lavished on every 
side of us, if we have but the power to perceiy: 
it. Did you ever see Virginia pause to admire a 
flower, an insect, or a shell ?” 

‘* Oh no, mother, why should she, when she has 
things so much richer ?” 
“1 don’t agree with you, Mery. Suppose you 
could have pearls and diamonds, gold and siver, 


as abundantly as if you had Aladdin's lamp ; 


would you be willing to be so placed that you | 


could never sce the green carth and the bright 
flowers, and hear the music of the birds, but 
only behold the glitter of jewels while you live ?” 

** Oh no, indeed, mother; I should be very, 
very wretched ;” and the tears started to the 
eyes of the little girl. 

“Then you think the trees, flowers and birds 
would yield you the most pleasure. They are 
then the most valuable—and yet they cost us 
nothing.—They are to be found in every green 
grove, and by every way side, filling the air with 
music and perfume, and the hearts of intelligent 
creatures with happiness. 
eyes or heart for these things—and I think my 


Now Virginia has no 


own little girl is richer in that respect, for she 
has a taste to enjoy all the beautiful things that 
our Heavenly Father has made—and that is part 
of her riches. Virginia appears like a well dis- 
posed little Miss if she were properly instructed.” 

Mary put her arms about her mother’s neck and 
whispered gently— 

** Tam rich too in such a mother.” 

Mrs. Cleaveland knew the tears were in Mary’s 
eyes, and she kissed her tenderly, but did not 
speak. At this moment the babe in the cradk 
pulled down the muslin sereen with a quick mo- 
tion, and lifted up its head, his eyes bright with 


health, and hair curling with moisture—and 


George came in from the ficlds with his hands 
full of wild flowers. 
The children proceeded to place them in a 


glass of water, while Mrs. Cleaveland instructed 
their 


taught them to observe the 


them as to naines and properties, and 


minutest shade of 
Mary sclected 


oms of the blu 


and loveliness. 


the delieate blo 


grace some ol 


eyed erass, to 


} Cleaveland. 


|} riches, I was thinking of the beautiful dresses of 
| Virginia Mason, and the grand party she told me 
\)she was a going to give. She isto have a satin 
H frock, with lact and sash, on purpose to wear— 


cakes and nuts—and George and 
When 
rich, l was thinking I should have to stay at home, 
i because I had 


Mary uticred all this with great rapidity, and 


and wine and 


|L are to be invited. I wished we were 


no frock to wear.” 


W ith a lo yk oO 
| her usual manner. 

* A plain white muslin frock, Mary, is quite as 
pretty, and far more proper for a little girl like 
you, than silks and satins could possible be. 1 
arthat you were poor indeed, 
Did 
5 r think, Mary why you should like to visit 
Virginia ?’’ 
ary shook her head 


se 


would fecl, my di 
should i detect in you a passion for finie ry. 


you eve 


ik ntly. 
*“ It is because sh 


things ; and Mary will put 


I know,” said George. 
is rich and has fine 


up with her airs, because she has more money 


|} than we have.” 
Mary looked hurt. 
| “* You 


Mrs. 


** Your mind is two years older than 


are too severe, George,” said 


| Mary’s. and you ought to think more justly.” 


“ But, Mary, do you find yourself happier for. 


being with Virginia ?” 


| Ohno inde d, mother. She talksso munch of 
their grand company and fine dresses, and rich 
furniture, that it makes me feel very poor and 

i little.—-Now Jane Goold is gentle, and talks of 


dolls and birds and flowers—and whenever I 


come home from there, | always feel quite cheer- 


ful and happy.” 

“Then she isa better playmate. 1 should be 
sorry to see you willing to go most with a girl of 
vulgar taste, only because she happens to have a 
litthe more yellow dust then yourself, when you 


might have associates so much more agré 


Mr. Cleaveland now entered, and the conver. 


sation was interrupted. While partaking of thei 


evening meal, the father observed Mary was 
quite silent and thoughiful. 
*“ Well, Mary,” said he, ** what wise project 


have you in your head Let us know; perhaps 
, 


we can help you a little.’ 
Mary blushed. 
* You can, indeed, but” 
: } 


George looked mischievous, an 


a moment, was vexed. 
* Let us know all, my daught 
father kindly. 


“Ts was w: 


hniing toa 


Mother 


s yon, father, if TE mich 


have a party 


quite willing 
i : 


‘wreat anxiety, totally different from 


I feel that 1) us defer this conversation till you feel more 
} . 
am rich, very rich, while you are spared to me.— | happy. I thought you had more strength o/ 


‘mind than to let the vulgar pride of Virginia at 


| J observed, this morning, the sweet peas 
were trailing on the ground after the shower. 
You and George had better lead them over the 
trellis.” 

he children obeyed with alacrity. As Mr. 
Cleaveland caressed the infant, while his wife re 
moved the tea table, he remarked, * You had bet 
ter not let Mary go much with Virginia—her 
influence is bad upon one so pliant as Mary.” 

That evening, when Mary wasin_ bed, Mrs. 
Cleaveland went into the room to offer up h 


I As th 


prayers by the bedside of her daughter. 
fervency ofa grateful 


execllent mother, in the 
and pious heart, enumerated the many blessing 


of her life, and poured out the heartfelt offerin 


} 


of thanks and praise, Mary listened with tea 


and when her mother stooped to give her parting 
slic Ww Irisspre red oe nily, * Mother, Lam very 
rich, will try to want only the true riches.” 
THE FOUR-FOLD PAYMENT. 
A SIMPLE BUT TRUE SKETCH. 
Ix the town of N the state 


necticut, lived a poor man and his family, whos: 


, in of Con- 
daughter was supposed to be dying with con- 
sumption. Her appetite, as is usual with the 
ase, craved 


of the choicest 


victims of that terrible dist nothing 
but meat- 


But 
} 


her parents were too necessiious to supply t} 


—and that kind. 


constant craving. She would sit for hours on 


her bed and cry most pite ously for a steak of 
all her 


appeared to be literally 


beef, until her yoiec could be heard by 


nearest neighbors. She 
famishing in a land of plenty, beeause of the ina. 
bility of her parents to supply her pressing want. 
They had already contracted a considerable debt 
at the butcher's, and felt the yeould hardly tre: 


pass longer on his indulgenee. 


Next door to this family lived a blacksmith, 
who was then in somewhat prosperous business. 
He often heard the cries of the dying girl, and 


did what he could to relieve her.—FEarly om 
buteher called at his little echanibes 
ted his aid in cutting 
The 


from his bed, and went immediately to the slaugh 


mornne the 


window, and r que up an 


ox he had just killed. blacksmith aro 


ter-house, and rendered all the service in his power. 


Just before he was done, the oldest brother o 


the poor com came to the stall, and 


isked if the butehen muld sell his father a pice 
ol b | 4 
6 ®t 9 , ' ' o 4 } ‘ 
v0,” he rej , With characteristic blun 
n * your father already owes me a long bil! 
and he shan’t have any more meat of me ‘till that 
] vid.” 
‘| ne ho rh d away {ow ards his ick hem 
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onetteeatl 
vith with a heavy heart, as he thought of his suffer-!! the championof the insulted fair one, he sneaked | her bosom shall be poisoned in your veins.” He . 
tai i 
ing sister; but he knew the butcher too well loff, declaring with a disgusting oath that he | was executed; the pride of her soul enabled her 
| . . . . . 
_ (who, though he was blunt and honest was not | would have satisfaction. to behold his death without a tear; she returned 
. intentionally unkind) to suppose it would be of | Accordingly the worthy shipmaster was waited |to her home—the support of her deelining years 
oth any use to come again for the steak his sister |on the next day by a gentleman who brought a |had fallen; the tie that bound her to life had giv- 
in I needed so much, until his father’s account was || hostile message, couched in the most lady-like |en way, and the opening of the day that saw her 
7” settled; and he felt that time might never ar-|| and affectionate terms, requesting an carly meet- jlonely and childless, left her at rest forever. 
the rive. ing. Captain Norton ascertained where the | Her heart had broken in the struecle.—Mac- 
. | & | 
As soon as he was gone the blacksmith spoke || young gentleman, who was so cagcr to take his | kenzie’s Gazetle. 
. . » . Te . 7 P . . | 
let and claimed a fine large slice ofsteak for his ser-|| lite, was at that time wailing an answer to his 
; 1] . ‘ , 7 . J 
a vices. ‘The butcher at once complied, and the! message, when he expressed an inicution to have MARCH OF UMBRELLAS. 
"| | 
a blacksmith helped himself accordingly. Pro- lan interview with him immediately. With him | Wuen umbrellas marched first into this quarter 
af ceeding at once to his home he laid the steak on|, to exceute and to resolve were synonymous |(Blairgowric,) they were sported only by the 
a plate, and directed his little girl to run in with it 'lterms—and he forthwith proceeded to a noted minister and the laird, and were looked upon by 
ai ] 
lib immediately to the sick child. \ coffec house, where he found the man whom he had | the common class of people as a perfect phenom. 
nie “Ah!” said his well meaning wife, as she | felled to the ground the evening before, pacing enon. One day, Daniel M n went to pay 

‘. ' ° ‘ , . . 
the saw the whole stcak pass out of the low door, | the coffee room with hasty steps. Ile immedi- \his rent to Colonel M’Pherson, at Blairgowrie 

, ) 

* do you think our neighbor would do the same || ately addressed him— ,Ifouse: when about to return, it came on a 
‘: o : ° . {| ao " . . . 

My by us, if our child were as sick as theirs is ?” | “You have sent mea challenge to fight a shower, and the colonel politely offered him the 
, ** [ don't know, indeed,” replied the black. | ducl—which I peremptorily refused to aceept. I loan of an umbrella, which was politely and 
‘ | . * 

e sinith— and what is more, I don’t eare; the have no idea of exposing my own life to attacks proudly accepted of; and Daniel, with his head 

hes reward I get for such a deed is enough, without | from any rash and hair-brained youth, who may | two or three inches higher than usual, marched 

‘ vi e , % *, 

stopping to ask myself if other people will do it) be willing to expose his own to an equal risk. off. Not long after he had leit, however, to the 

a for me.” In the first place Lam not so disgusted with the | colonel’s surprise, he again sees Daniel posting 

1, The reader may imagine what joy was in the world, as to wish to quit it at the pres nt time. towards him with all possible haste, stillo’ertopped 

th sick room that morning, while we change the! Inthe next place, 1 live more for others than by his cotton canopy, (silk umbrellas were out of 

seene toa few years alte r it. myself—and my death would carry sorrow and the question, in those days) which he held out, 

‘ th eove . ¢ . . c . ° . . 7 ‘ ° . 
ae Phose years, as is usual, had brought many | desolation into a large and happy family. Besides saluting him with-—** Hae, hac, Cornel! this'll 

: revolutions with them. The father of the sick! this, I wish you distinetly to understand that to /mever do; there’s no door in a’ my house that'll 
girl had become a man of property, and the black. lift my hand against my fellow man in a duel tak’ it in: my verra barn-door winna tak’ it in?” 

, smith, by a series of misfortunes, had become as | would be contrary to the moral and religious —Glasgow Constitutional. 

! poor as his neighbor ever was. And to add to! principles, by which T profess to guide the actions See eae 

( y ss . 
liis sorrows, his wife had been bed-ridden for of my life. Youacted last evening in a manner Ji:aLousy.—It is with jealousy as with the gont. 
many months, and racked with severe pains, unworthy ofa man of honor, and f gave youa When such distempers are in the blood, there is 
But where now was the gratitude of the former? | lesson L hope you willlong remeimber—and so never any security against their breaking out, 
lad it passed away, “ as the morning cloud and | far from regretting what Lhave done, I should and that often on the slightest occasions, and 
the early dew?” No! thanks to the hallowed | doubtless re peat the ofl nee, if the same provoca- when least expected. 

mn. ‘“ . ° . 

influence of the Christian religion, it had not; | tion were again oflvred. I dare not fight a duel —_ 

i 

4 , y N ’ ‘ ; i ) ‘ H ‘ , 

but lived, and proved itself alive. No sooner'|—but I aim always prepared to defend myself Letters Containing Tt niittances, 

On- ie ; : . , : ‘ 

] had the blacksmith’s wife been taken sick, than | against the attacks of bullies and assassins.” Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
we \ » —_ ‘ ‘ the amountof Postage paid. 

the room was visited by the family her husband’s | ‘The sturdy seamen went his way in peace. , “ 

ng ; 3 weenie er Pores, L. H. F. Knowlesville, N. ¥. $1,00; P.M. Pleteher, Vt. 

Sut generous heart had relieved. Every little com.) He was a man of true courage—a quality which $1,00; J. WH. York, N. Y. 81,00; P. A. A. Whiting, Vt 
ut ; " : , 7 s . :. yrrisville f s » G. Gaylord’s 

fort which ec s . ieiaiilaiidias : : ; ; ae _ ; eee . , $100; J. G. Morrisville, Vt. S100; € ra) 

hia ( hich ¢ vuld be reasonably desired, in abun. | is never witnessed ina duellist.—Boston Mer. Bridge, Ct. $1.00; E. C. FP. Canaan Center, N.Y. $1,00; 

dance and variety, was freely supplied by them Journal. J.P. M. Fredonia, N. Y. 31,00; P. M. South Walden, Vt. ' 

am : b : 81,00. 
in all her sickness; and thus herown question ——- i : 

La) 

was practically answered by a four-fold paymeui PEATILE PREFERRED TO DISHONOR 
ia . ered by four-fold paymeui ' REPERREI i DISHLONOR Married, 
Ny for the slice of beef-steak. Dunine the Irish reign of terror in 1798, a cir- At Greenport. on the 28th ult. by the Rev. George Fish- 
cumstance occurred, which, in the days of Spar. ¢% Mr. Seth Hollenbeck to Miss Eliza Hollenbeck. 

al thers oh ee , . — i ‘ ! At Claverack, on the 25th ult. by tne Rev. R. Sluyter 

a HOW TO TREAT A CHALLENGE. ta, would have immortalized the heroine; it is | Mr. Henry UH. Poucher to Miss Malinda Corner, both of 
; Wr have always; 7 : _ ee —_— = es . ; — _ 1 that place. 
lyf é 7 ways adinired the moral courage) almost unknown—no pen has ever traced thi In Chatham, onthe 26th ult. by the Rev. J. B. Baldwin, 

exhibited by an old American shipmaster onee | story. We pause not to inquire into the princi. Mr. Hosea B, Pratt to Miss Lydia White, allof that place 

. eee : ‘ : cae a - . At Canaan, onthe i2th uit. by the Rev. IL Spencer, 
in New Orleans. aptain Norton was passing ples that miiuencs d her; sutlice it that in com. My. Charles Church to Miss Mary A. Chadwi k, both of 
along the street, towards evening, when he saw | mon with most of her stamp, she beheld the strug. | Great Barrington, Mass. 3 

th, st a : eae ae 7 : At Ghent, ou Saturday the Mth ult. by the Rev. A. Sco I. 
a young and * honorable” native of the plac gle as one In Wiech liberty warre d with tyranny. | vel, Rev. Nicholas Van Alstyne, of Fort Plain, Montgom e 
offering ‘insult to : sutifal an a i ee er only son had lx mle — tell ery Co. to Miss Louisa Van Alstyne, of the former place / 

” ‘ e insult to a beautiful and well-dressed Her on y m had been taken in the aet of rebel. \! Livinggt w, on the th ult. by the Rev. J. H. Van ; 

female, who was trying to eseape from him in| lion, and was condemned by martial law to | Wagenen, C,H. Carpentér, ot New York, to Miss Lavinia, > 

nh . : 7 ' , , , hk laughter of Leury Baker, Eeq. merchant of the former , 

vain. With all the gallantry of an American!) death; she followed the ofliccer, on whese word plac coi 4 
“el : ik ; 
sailor, Capt. Norton hastened to her reseue, re his life dep nded,to the place of execution, and on 
aun t : 
vardicss of the conse quenecs to himself. ‘he besought him to pare the widow's stay: sh Jiic v, 
. : 
youth was indignant that any one should inter.|) knelt in the agony of her soul and clasped = h In this city, on Saturday the 28th ult. Margaret E. M 

rh , a Z ’ : , Lovell, daughter of the fate Joseph Lovell, Surgeon Gen rs 

: fore In his amusements, and did not conti his}, knees, while her cyes, with tl lare of a ma. | eral U.S. A. need 3 years and 4 months 4 
, demonstration ords © made a blow: iae. fell on the child beside him. The iud-e 1 On the 24th ult. Mr. Joseph Strong, in his 56th year ? 
0 ; me to words. He made a blow at|/niac, f n the child beside him. ‘Th oe os On the 20th ult. Hamilton, son of Mr. William Moor, 

Capt. Norton, who caught it on his left arm,and |inexorable, the transg: or must dic.—But, | aged 1 year, 6 months, and 20 days. a 
ad g , 
all , , , . i In Canaan, on the Ist ult. atter a severe and protracted i" 
e FrCtMurnce 8 by a facer whieh laid h m prostrate on) t king adyanta WH the o¢ m, he offered lif iNnne Rover Janes, Esq. inthe 7?d vear of bis bas i 

th pavement, to th ‘ iprif on «¢ | ma ¢ d coverin thy Ar New- Lebanon, on Wednesday the 25th ult. Henrietta ¢ 
7 i : young ai lier of Elam ‘Tilden, Feq. in the Mh year ’ 
‘ Vhe young man was cont ected with vane i mort ‘ MN 1 which | wa of her ’ 
, : Ae Me nt. come thon OS ly. Aire tis wife of Isaac 
h and respectable familics j ae . i a . antes i ’ , P ist port, on the 22d ult. Mrs. Louisa, wife of : 
i pectab ’ mothe y . and ; ( ‘ il} ay a t MeCase. Ran. in the 494 vear of her ac ; 
isto be « xpeete | from aman of honor and om hes sit ‘ hun ,and « In New: York, on the 19th ult. Mr. Traman Martin, late 
ofthis elivoi ihe Sist vear of his ace | 
purity dre re ted such uncercmonious treatment Mv elild, it ve ‘ e te tcurse o In New York. on he 191 it. 2 nu short Ways ; 
erta ! ' mt « welere Vi ' cs of | Caniph Bie . Ion al Mile m the betly ye : 
n ' 
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For the Rural Repository. 
THE NEW YEAR. 
AnoTuer year has dawne 
With Winter’s smile, 
And many rising hopes 
The hours beguile. 


— 


But hopes that are bright, that are fondly cherished 


In the heaft, when pleasure pervades, 
In an hour or a moment, have frequently perished, 
And passed with the twilight shades, 


The son of Mirth has hailed 
This rising day, 
And dreams of joy have chased 
Dull care away. 
For Winter, though dressed in his mantle of white, 
And crowned with his garland of gray, 
Has charms which afford him a transient delight, 
As its moments fast hasten away. 


The child of Nature mourns 
His shady bowers, 
Where zephyrs fanned his brow 
In summer hours. 
jut Oh! may heaven spare him till Winter is o'er, 
For a beautiful Spring-time will bloom ; 
And the rich teeming earth the deep green shall 
restore, 
Which has slept in its icy bound tomb. 


Tie Poet's heart may glow 


With holy fire, 
If heaven's cheering light 
His pen inspire.— 
Though his year mustbegin with the dawning of May, 
When the tempests are over and gone ; 
When the lovely young blossomstheir colors display, 
And the trees put their bright clothing on. 


Though seasons come and go, 
And every year 
Brings ever varying scenes— 
A smile—a tear ; 
Yet the Moralist, while all his pleasures depart, 
And his Summer is fading and brief, 
Finds a theme for his pen, and a joy for his heart, 
Though oft ‘tis the joy of grief. 


Old age with furrowed brow, 
And temples hoar, 
Reealls his youthful sports 
In days of yore ; 
Aud the visions of memory his transports renew, 
And his heart is divested of fear, 
While lus loves and his friendships rise fresh to his 
view, 


As he hails the first dawn of the year. 


While standing on the tomb 
Of days gone by, 
We turn to pleasures past 
And heave a sigh. 
For wide is the ruin death's arrow has mad: 
And extensive the empire of wo; 
For the loved, and the cherished in darkness ave laid, 
And the strong arm is withered and low. 
Why weep we for the dead 
If heaven's love 
Have called their spirit 


To rest above? 


" 
home 


The tie of affection, so dear to the heart, } 
When rudely divided in twain, 
Leaves a wound undefined—an incurable smart, 


Where the traces of friendship remain. 


Why mourn we for the last 


| 
| 
Departed year, | 


Which lent our wonted share 
Of hope and fear ? 
ifthe present be happy, our praise must ascend 
To the Power, who alone can supply 
A new year in the skies that never will end, 
And rapture’s that never can die. 


If death’s unerring dart 
Should aim the blow, 
Before this year has sped, 
And lay us low; 
May we gain the blest mansions of glory and love— 
| That place where the weary repose ; 
And join with the seraph the chorus above, 
Which millions of years cannot close. 8. B. 
| January 1, 1840. 
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MY DESTINY. 
Lives one on earth of bosom warm, 
Whose wishes never stray | 


Beyond life’s present sun or storm— 





Tl’ illusions of to-day? 
Lives there achild whose melting eye 
Roves over nature free, 
Whose glowing bosom heaves no sigh 
O’er what his lot may be ? 
How oft I’ve thought were I thus blest, 
I'd bid my thought-tossed spirit rest 
\ Its aspirations wild. 


I'd seek the laughing world’s caress, 
To he auty bend the knee, 
| And all forget in dreams of bliss 


| 
| 
Could I be such a child, | 
| 
| 
My destiny—imny destiny. | 


But treasured thoughts of life's young morn, 
Revolving unborn years, 


Are on my heart's fresh tablet borne— 


Are written there with tears. | 

I've marked a cloud at day’s decline | 
In joyous sunshine fly, 

And fancy said its fate was mine— 
It fed the low’ring sky. 

I've watched the first spring violet rise 
In beauty on the heath, 

And when it sank ‘neath frosty skies | 
It whispered me of death. 

Even now o’er youth's lone grave IL hear 
Sad Autumn's revelry, 


As wild winds sighing whisper near, 





My destiny—iny destiny! 


Anon, my little azure cloud 
Again appeared in view, 
Emerging from night's sable shroud 


In combination new. 


Returning spring my violet brought 
To greet my raptured eye 

And breezes soft, with fragrance fraught 
Betokened summer nigh. 


Chill Autumn’s blasts were heard no inore, 


I sighed not for ny flower, 
Por wintry 


J kan lt and ble st the hour. 


ims had ceased to ro 


An | the n I we] trot that the tomb 


Should thus insatiate be 


From the Ladies’ Companion. 
THE OLD DISPUTE OF THE KATYDIDS. 
BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 
Now, Katydids, I know it all, 
That long dispute I’ve heard ; 
I listened neath the old peach tree, 
And heard it, every word. 


Ye sat, a noisy little group, 
And told it all with zest— 

Some ‘Katy didn’t” stoutly eried, 
And “ Katy did,” the rest. 


The little prudes! T heard them tell 
The story o’er and o'er ; 

And they, no doubt, have done the same 
A million times before :— 


How Katy went adown the lane 
With one I must not name ; 

And how he kissed her cheeks and lips— 
Now, pray, was Kate to blame ? 


I’m sure that I have always thought 
A kiss a harmless thing ; 

So prompt upon the maiden’s cheek 
The ready blush to bring. 


Now, is it thought so very bad 
Where Katy’s home was hid? 

And don’t they talk with lovers there 
Alone, as Katy did? 


’ 


He kissed her cheek, and Katy smiled ; 
Her blushes went and came ; 
He kissed her lips, and Katy kissed— 


Now, pray, was Kate to blame ? 


jut up there sprang a naughty elf, 
A jealous little sprite, 

Who came to watch poor Katy there, 
Beneath the starry night. 


Away he ran with wicked speed, 
And, “ Katy did,”’ he eried— 
Aud * Katy didn’t,” loudly called 

The lover by his side. 


Away the y went, a train put sued, 
Unknowing what it meant, 

And “ Katy didn’t?— Katy did,” 
Upon the air they sent. 


And thus, for ages, they have been 
Disputing all the time, 
About that kiss poor Katy gave 


Sure, wasit sucha crime? 
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